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A “HORSE” ON THE KARTEL 


House of Lords Completes Huge Joke on Rhine Com- 
bine, but U. S. Senate Still Lacks Sense of Humor 


HILE the United State Senate 

\ \) sleeps and the German dye 
barons keep extremely active, 

the British legislative mill continues to 
grind to good purpose, as evidenced by 
the latest news that the House of Lords 
has passed the Dyestuffs Import Regu- 
lation Act, thereby ending all doubts— 
if there ever were any—as to England’s 
attitude toward her own industries and 
the possibility of more war in the next 
generation. There has been much talk 
of the English lately in these pages, but 
since Fngland is now furnishing the 
livest news to dye makers and users in 
either country she must continue to 
command the floor until something 
happens over here. And the news 
which comes just before the old year 
gives place to the new is such good 
news and of so much importance that 
it should be given far more space than 
it will ever receive from the daily press. 
Scarcely a ripple is produced here by 
the information that England has taken 
an action which it is the vital concern 
of every citizen of the United States to 


see duplicated. The answer is that its 
significance is not apparent to any but 
a very few editors, nor to any but a 
very few, comparatively speaking, of 
the general public. If England were 
suddenly to solve the Irish questien the 
news would make the circuit of the 
globe within a day and would be on 
everyone’s lips in anoher. Yet that 
news, without in the least minimizing 
its importance, would signify no deeper 
or more lasting effects on the welfare 
and peace of the English people as a 
whole than does the news that England 
is to be independent of all outsiders for 
coal-tar chemical products, and is to 
have all in the way of preparedness and 
scientific advancement that goes with 
such independence. The news value of 
an event is gauged by the number of 
people likely to be interested or affected. 
In the case of the action of the House 
of Lords few are interested, because 
few understand what England has just 
done or how it applies to themselves. 
And not many editors know how many 
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people would be affected by simiiar ac- 
tion here. 


But there is plenty of stir in the dye 
industry, and in the textile, paper, 
leather, paint, ink, perfume, flavoring 
extract, photographic, pharmaceutical 
and a host of other industries, both here 
and in England. There is not much 
stir among the English public; for, de- 
spite the fact that the whole subject has 
been well aired in the London Times 
and other papers, most of the Fnglish 
do not know what has been done for 
them, any more than Americans know 
what is going to be done for them in 
this matter. A large majority, it is safe 
to say, merely rejoice from the vaguely 
patriotic feeling that it is rather a good 
notion to make one’s own colors. 


There should be a stir in the Senate 
over this news, but there isn’t—not yet. 
Whatever may be going on is being 
done in private, and no doubt Messrs. 
Moses, Thomas, King & Co. are doing 
no little thinking just about now. The 
subject of their meditations is that this 
is going to make their task of further 
delaying the Dye bill much harder, and 
the task of the majority favoring it 
much easier—if the latter seize upon 
their advantage. 

Will they do this? It seems like a 
slight upon their political knowledge to 
doubt it, yet the inner workings of the 
Senate are as much a mystery to us as 
to anyone else. Results are all we have 
to go by, and the results so far show 
that it is not majority opposition but 
technicalities which the supporters of 
the bill have to contend with. Results 
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also show that the Dye bill, which has 
kept its place on the Senate calendar, 
has already been reached several times 
in the course of regular business, but 
that each time some means has been 
found of postponing discussion, and it 
may be that its friends are biding their 
time before “springing something” 
momentous during the remainder of the 
present session. Nothing else, at any 
rate, can account for the lack of action. 

Unless there is some very good rea- 
son having to do with jeopardizing the 
chances of the measure, right now is 
the psychological time. The English 
action should furnish the Dye bill’s pro- 
ponents with a powerful lever which, 
added to the multitude of other reasons 
which they can bring to bear, ought to 
enable them to ride over the obstruc- 
tionists pell-mell. We can conceive of 
no possible “inside” reason why a de- 
termined effort should not be made in 
behalf of the Dye bill the very next 
time it comes before the Senate. Let 
its supporters stand out for their rights 
boldly, call for the application of the 
closure rule to prevent another fili- 
buster, and force the measure through. 
It will be immediately signed by Presi- 
dent Wilson; of that you may be sure. 
Let it go alone, and not as a “rider” to 
any emergency tariff legislation or other 
bill whatever. . It is quite strong enough 
to stand on its own merits; its unique 
qualities should be publicly demon- 
strated in the most open manner, and, 
moreover, it stands a good change of 
being relegated to the scrap heap if it is 
tacked on to a measure which the Presi- 
dent happens not to approve. 


In his message to Congress President 
Wilson declared his belief that further 
increases in tariff duties are at present 
unnecessary, and with him, for a won- 
der, Senator Penrose is in agreement. 
Yet in the same message the President 
specifically mentioned the need of im- 
mediate and effectual protection of the 
dye industry. This should surely be 
evidence enough that he does not re- 
gard it as a tariff question at all; yet 
Senator Penrose persists in including it 
when he voices his opinion of all “pop- 
gun” tariff legislation, and only recently 
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he again gave out that he wants the 
Dye bill taken up with the “other tariff 
measures” later on. There is one thing 
certain, at least, and that is that if Sen- 
ator Penrose blocks action on the Dye 
bill until after peace with Germany has 
been declared, the industry has a right 
to demand of him that he again intro- 
duce a resolution continuing the pres- 
ent protection until the question can be 
decided. 

Senator Knox made the same mis- 
take, although doubtless it was a mere 
slip, in an interview which he gave to 
the press on Christmas day in which he 
said: 

“There are two grounds upon which 
I am advocating a high tariff against 
German dyestuffs. Upon the principle 
of building up a new industry in this 
country, and conserving the country’s 
resources, I would favor it. The pos- 
sibilities of the dye industry are enor- 
mous. Conservative estimates show 
that $1,000,000,000 is wasted annually 
in the gases which flow into the air 
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from our coke ovens. In Germany not 
a cubic foot of that gas is wasted; it is 
all utilized in by-products from which 
dyes, drugs and other chemicals are 
produced. It is folly for us to endure 
that great waste. 

“Once the dye industry is firmly es- 
tablished in the United States, beehive 
ovens will be supplanted by by-product 
ovens and the $1,000,000,000 which is 
lost each year will be conserved for the 
use of the human family. 


“But there is a reason for building up 
the dye industry in this country which 
transcends the desire to establish a new 
industry. It is the national defense. 
The World War developed poisonous 
gases as a new and vital instrument of 
modern warfare. Ammunition dumps 
captured during the last drive of the 
Allied armies showed that fully 59 per 
cent of the shells, instead of containing 
explosives, as practically all shells did 
at the beginning of the war, were loaded 
with poisonous gases. The Germans 
used gas with deadly effect -against us. 


XYLOL: 100% distill be- 
tween 137° C. and 142° C., and 
color shall not be darker than 
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“These gases are manufactured in 
dye plants, and it was to counteract the 
use of gas as a weapon that the indus- 
try sprang up in this country. Now, if 
we permit it to languish, obviously we 
neglect a measure for the national. de- 
fense that has proved highly important. 
Great Britain and France have recog- 
nized this fact and both have imposed 
an embargo against German dyes which 
will result in building up the industry 
in those countries. We should do the 
same, 

“By developing the manufacture of 
dyes we not only provide new business 
activities and plants which give employ- 
ment to many people, but at the same 
time we adopt measures for the national 
defense which in the event of another 
war in the future would be of the most 
vital importance. Why should we go 
ahead building battleships and overlook 
a phase of the national defense which 
has been demonstrated to be of such 
importance ? 

“The duty of Congress is very plain, 
in my opinion. I propose to use my 
efforts toward the establishing of this 
new industry and firmly entrenching it 
here, because I believe it is the part of 
wisdom to do so.” 

So say we all, Senator. We believe 
you were misquoted when you spoke of 
the “tariff” which is about to be placed 
on dye imports, and we trust you will 
not fail to make it plain to your col- 
leagues that the laws of England and 
France are not directed specifically 
against Germany but against all dye 
manufacturing countries—which means 
the United States as well as the rest. 
As the largest manufacturer of dye- 
stuffs of us all, Germany as a whole, of 
course, will feel the effect of the de- 
crees more than anyone else; but the 
point to be emphasized is that this busi- 
ness of building dye industries is vir- 
tually an epidemic among the powers, 
and thus far the United States alone 
has escaped, probably due to the anti- 
toxin administered by Dr. Thomas. We 
feel sure you understand the situation 
perfectly and will do your utmost, as 
you have in the past, to place the United 
States where she belongs among the na- 


tions of the world. Without a full 
repertoire of coal-tar chemical indus- 
tries she can never assume that place. 

The Dye bill is not designed to smite 
Germany but to protect the United 
States against hopeless inferiority in 
the event of having to defend herself 
again. England has stolen a march on 
us and can now afford to laugh at the 
former menace of the German dye 
barons. In fact, to revive an expres- 
sion of days gone by, no doubt familiar 
to you, one might say that England, by 
her action in providing for the licens- 
ing of dye imports, has a “horse” on the 
kartel. 

No one knows better than members 
of the latter organization just what the 
action of the English means to them. 
They would gladly have prevented it if 
they could, but they also knew that ef- 
forts to thwart the. passage of such 
legislation in England would be hope- 
less. 

They have better hope of succeeding 
here, where Senator Thomas begs us 
not to discriminate against Germany ; 
not to make it any harder for her than 
we have already. 

There is little danger of that, Sena- 
tor. If we can save our own dye in- 
dustry intact with the licensing law we 
shall be doing very well indeed, and 
Germany will not lack markets else- 
where for her products. 

Carry the message of how England 
engineered a “horse” on the kartel, and 
when it is once clearly understood just 
why England did this and why we 
cught to emulate her without delay, 
then invoke the closure rule and dis- 
pose of this matter in the only way to 
dispose of it. 

INDIA’S INDIGO PROSPECTS 
FOR NEXT SEASON 


The Indian Department of Statis- 
tics issues the following report: 

The total area sown is estimated 
at 181,400 acres, which is 13 per cent 
below the revised estimate at the cor- 
responding date of last year. As com- 
pared with the final estimate of last 
year (233,800 acres), the present esti- 
mate shows a decrease of 22 per cent. 
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The total yield of dye (excluding that 
for Bombay and Sind, for which no 
estimate is yet available this year) is 
estimated at 24,600 cwts., as against 
25,700 cwts., estimated at this time 
last year, or a decrease of 4 per cent. 
As compared with the final estimate 
of last year (35,700 cwts., excluding 
Bombay and Sind), the present esti- 
mates shows a decrease of 31 per cent. 
Weather conditions at sowing time 
were not unfavorable, and the condi- 
tion of the crop, on the whole, is re- 
ported to be fair. The average yield 
per acre is expected to be a little 
higher than that of last year. 

Madras (54.3 per cent of the total 
area under indigo in British India). — 
The area sown up to September 1 is 
estimated at 59,000 acres, as against 
65,300 acres estimated at the corre- 
sponding date last year, or a decrease 
of 10 per cent. The yield is estimated 
at about 12,000 cwts., as against 10, 
000 cwts. estimated at this time last 
year. 

United Provinces (20 per cent).— 
The area sown is estimated at 45,000 
acres, compared with 47,200 acres re- 
ported at this time last year, or a 
decrease of 5 per cent. On the basis 
of the reports received from factories, 
the yield is estimated at 4,100 cwts. 
against 4,300 cwts., the corresponding 
estimate of last year. 

Bihar and Orissa (14.7 per cent).— 
The area sown is estimated at 44,400 
acres, as against 57,100 acres reported 
in the corresponding forecast of last 
year, or a decrease of 22 per cent. In 
the important districts of North Bihar 
there has been a further reduction in 
area under indigo this year, attributed 
mainly to the cultivation of sugar 
cane and grain crops, which yield 
larger profits at present. According 
to the estimates the total yield for 
the province works out to 5,000 cwts., 
as against 7,400 cwts. estimated at 
this time last year, or a decrease of 
32 per cent. 

Punjab (9.3 per cent).—The area 
at the end of September is estimated 
at 16,200 acres, as compared with 19,- 
300 acres estimated in the correspond- 
ing forecast of last vear, showing a 
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decrease of 16 per cent. The season 
has been unfavorable and the condi- 
tion of the crop is reported to be av- 
erage or below average. The yield 
is estimated at 2,800 cwts., which is 
10 per cent below the corresponding 
estimate of Jast year. 

Bengal (1 per cent).—The area 
sown is estimated at 9,500 acres, as 
against 11,700 acres last year. The 
outturn is estimated at 700 cwts, 
against 900 cwts. last year. 

Bombay and Sind (0.6 per cent).— 
The area sown is reported to be 7,300 
acres (5,200 acres being in the Khair- 


pur State), which is 6 per cent below 
the corresponding area (revised) of 
last year. The crop is confined 
mainly to Sind, where it is in fairly 
good condition so far; but the recent 


sudden fall of river is likely to affect 


the outturn. The crop is reported to 


be too young to afford an estimate of 
the yield at present. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


No one, it is likely—even the most 
sanguine of the German lobbyists in 
Washington or the most aggressive 
champions of the textile interests of 
Colorado and Utah—would have be- 
lieved at this time last year that 1921 
would be ushered in without the fate 
of the Dye bill having been decided 
upon by the United States Senate, 
which has had the measure in its 
keeping a matter of fifteen months. 
At that time things were very unset- 
tled; the Peace treaty, occupying the 
earnest. attention of our Solons at 
frequent intervals, was expected to be 
disposed of by many, and the Pen- 
rose “pacifier” in the form of a reso- 
lution safeguarding the industry in 
that event, had just been put through. 
It was known, however, that the Dye 
bill was long past due, that it was 
an emergency measure as truly as 
anything else claiming that distinc- 
tion, that a determined effort was to 
be made to get it up and passed; and 
while there was the possibility of a 
filibuster being started against it, it 
did not seem reasonable to suppose 
that a delay of one solid year could 
be added to the then really disgrace- 
ful record of inactivity. 

In fact, looking upon the Senate as 
we were all taught to do in school, 
the chances of an entire year being 
wasted seemed almost too wildly im- 

robable for consideration. Yet it is 
just this most improbable thing 
which has come to pass. 


Gentlemen of the dye making and 
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dye consuming industries, the year 
just ended, which has contained a 
fairish number of important events, 
has been nothing but an empty blank 
—the superlative of naught—so far 
as a certain matter most important 
to all of you is concerned, and the 
Senate might well paraphrase the late 
Izaak Walton in publishing a little 
volume descriptive of its tactics with 
the Dye bill under the title, “The 
Compleat Dangler’—or even, it 
might be suggested by some, “The 
Compleat Strangler.” 

If we were—as indeed we are—go- 
ing to refer to 1920’s status with re- 
lation to the Dye bill in the slang of 
the moment, we should be obliged to 
designate it as a “cluck.” 

Those who prefer a more elegant 
form of expression may think of it as 
a mere misstep in the march of Time. 

The golfer would say that the Dye 
bill had been stymied, the yachtsman 
that it was in stays, the motorist that 
it was stalled, the six-day bicyclist 
that it was boxed, the tennis player 
that it was unable to break through, 
the trap shooter that it was jammed 
and the locomotive engineer that it 
‘was on a dead center, while the chem- 
ist might think of it as in a solution 
from which it refuses to be precipi- 
tated, and so on, ad nauseam. 

When cooling won’t bring about 
precipitation, sometimes the addition 
of another substance will. In the 
present instance, all that now is need- 
ed is noise, and plenty of it. In the 
crude dialect of us native North 
Americans, you won’t get quick ac- 
tion unless you holler for it. 

This is the accepted time for the 
formulation of resolutions for the com- 
ing year, and again we say to you that 
whether you are dye manufacturer, dye 
consumer, butcher, baker or candlestick 
maker, you can’t make any better reso- 
lution than that you will relentlessly and 
remorselessly persecute your Senator 
with letters, missives, communica- 
tions, petitions, manifestos and ulti- 
matums weekly, biweekly or even 
daily until the Dye bill is taken up 
and passed. And if you break every 
other resolution on your list, please 
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keep that one. You will never regret 
it, and what is more, the harder you 
and your neighbors wage the com- 
paign, the shorter it will be and the 
less trouble you will be put to. 

For its own part, The Reporter of- 
fers as its principal resolution for 
1921 the following: 

Resolved: To continue with re- 
newed vigor our championship of the 
rights of the American dye industry 
and the American dye consuming in- 
dustries; to hammer away without 
intermission in our advocacy of the 
licensing system of protection, and to 
maintain in every possible manner a 
steady agitation of this subject until 
the Dye bill is enacted into law. 


THE NEW SILK CONTRACTS 


Although created but seven 
months ago, the Bureau of Con- 
tracts of the Silk Association of 
America has accomplished a notable 
work in improving relations between 
buyer and seller in its own industry, 
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and by the force of its example and 
the published record of its excellent 
solution of the cancellation danger 
has furnished a powerful stimulus to 
others desiring to indulge in a sort 
of business housecleaning. 


The function of the bureau is not, 
as some have supposed, to organize 
the manufacturers into an aggressive 
league bent on exacting the full 
pound of flesh from the retail mer- 
chants, but to safeguard the rights 
and interests of both manufacturer 
and retailer, which is the only’ sound 
basis for lasting peace. As pointed 
out in another issue of The REporTER, 
it aims to remove the premium upon 
dishonesty in cancelling contracts, 
thereby removing the need for honest 
buyers to emulate their scheming 
brethren or get left. It wields the 
mighty and wholly just bludgeon of 
publicity, which never descends upon 
the head of the straightforward bus- 
iness man anxious to co-operate for 
the good of the industry in general, 
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but which effectually deters a large 
percentage of “sharp” individuals 
from even attempting to try their 
luck at slipping out of an agreement 
supposedly madein good faith. There- 
in lies the great good of the bureau, 
since prevention is better than cure 
iny day, and when the operation of 
its plans becomes more generally un- 
derstood we predict that it will have 
little work to do in the line of arbi- 
trating cancellation cases. 

After some months of effort to- 
ward a revision and amplification of 
the existing code of rules, the bureau 
finally submitted a new version to 
the members of the Silk Association 
and later to the board of managers, 
for criticism and correction. The re- 
sulting code contains the following, 
which tells the story: 

“Rule 4—Seller shall not be liable 
because of later or non-delivery due 
to strikes, fires or other causes be- 
yond his control. If by reason of any 
of the above causes the production of 
the seller shall be partially or wholly 
curtailed, then the deliveries may be 
either proportionately or wholly sus- 
pended as the case may be, and re- 
sumed upon the removal of the diffi- 
culty and continued until the entire 
quantity purchased hereunder has 
been delivered; provided that if such 
delay in delivery of any portion shall 
be for more than thirty days the 
aforesaid undelivered portion may be 
cancelled by the buyer, who shall, 
when requested by the seller, state in 
writing whether he will elect to can- 
cel. If the total period of delay in 
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delivery exceeds ninety days seller 
shall have the right to cancel such 
undelivered portion.” 


There is a good, fair, workable 
agreement, which is to be made a part 
of all contracts in future signed by 
members of the Silk Association. It 
protects both parties, and if entered 
upon with understanding and the de- 
termination to abide by it, should be 
the means of practically solving the 
cancellation evil so far as the broad 
silk industry is concerned. 

It is reported that a large number 
of cases which have come before the 
bureau have been settled out of court 
—which is in itself a happy sign. In 
instances where there was an evident 
intent on the part of the buyer to 
evade a contract because of altered 
business conditions, he has been 
warned by the bureau and the manu- 
facturer advised to push his claim. 
It must not be supposed that the bu- 
reau has always sided with the man- 
ufacturer. In some cases the latter 
has been found at fault by the bureau 
and ruled against, and where it was 
apparent that the buyer was finan- 
cially unable to live up to the terms 
of his contract, the seller has been ad- 
vised to make some sort of a cash set- 
tlement involving the difference be- 
tween the original price named and 
the current market price, instead of 
attempting to load the consumer up 
with goods which he would be unable 
to negotiate. 

Under such regulation as this, the 
cancellation evil in the silk industry 
should rapidly diminish—as indeed it 
and others wishing to 
effec. a similar reform .could not do 
better than to consult with members 
of the bureau, who will be glad to 
tell more of the principles laid down 
in the new contracts. 





The W. H. Ashley Silk Corpora- 
tion, of Hackettstown, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $125,- 
000. The incorporators are Thomas 
Ashley, James C. Ashley and Wil- 
liam Ashley. 
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ATALYSTS IN BLEACHING 
/ AND DYEING 


There is a tendency for modern in- 
dustries to become more and more de- 
pendent on trifles. Steels having wide- 
ly different physical properties are often 
very similar in composition and only 
differ from each other as regards the 
small amounts of carbon, phosphorous 
nickel, chromium or tungsten that they 
may contain. The hydrogenation of 
oils for use in margarine and candle 
manufacture is dependent on the cata- 
lytic action of nickel, whereas the pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid depends on 
the union that finely divided platinum 
will effect between sulphur dioxide and 
oxygen. Catalysts are becoming im- 
portant necessities in many industries. 

In the textile industries, particularly 
in bleaching and dyeing, catalytic ac- 
tions are widely used. This is largely 
because of the need for avoiding ener- 
getic chemical reactions in the treat- 
ment of all fibers. Tendering is a 
source of trouble to all textile workers, 
and in general catalysts allow of reac- 
tions to be carried out under conditions 
more moderate than those which are 
usually necessary. Thus, in the dis- 
charge of para-red and other ice col- 
ors, tin-salts were at one time much 
used. The discharge, however, was 
often accompanied by very serious ten- 
dering. When it was later discovered 
that hydrosulphite preparations in the 
presence of a catalyst could effect the 
discharge under a moderate steaming, 
this alkaline non-tendering process 
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quickly displaced that in which tin-salts 
were used. 

At an early stage in the treatment of 
fabrics an application of catalysis is 
used. Before cloth can be dyed it must 
be freed frcm all size, starch and other 
dressing materials. This could be done 
by means of acids and alkalies, but ten- 
dering might possibly ensue. To avoid 
this the cloth is now usually treated 
with diastafor. 


When barley is allowed to germinate, 
an enzyme called diastase is formed. 
At a suitable stage the germination is 
stopped by heating the grain to a suit- 
able temperature. After grinding and 
macerating the product with waier an 
aqueous extract is produced. This ex- 
tract contains the enzyme diastase and 
so receives its commercial name di- 
astafor. 

If diastafor be allowed to act on 
starch materials in a neufral medium, 
the starch is rendered soluble and is 
finally saccharified, so that fabrics 
steeped in diastafor overnight can be 
readily cleansed by a boiling out in 
water. The action of the diastafor is 
purely catalytic. Since the presence 
of quite small amounts of acid or al- 
kali destroy the enzyme, the necessary 
conditions of the treatment prevent any 
possibility of the cloth being tendered. 

It is a well-known fact that fabrics 
dyed with sulphur colors—particularly 
sulphur blacks—are liable to become 
tender during storage. This has been 


shown to be due to slow aerial oxida- 
tion and the consequent formation of 
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sulphuric acid. One suitable remedy is 
to pad the dyed cloth with an alkaline 
filling. But the danger may be largely 
avoided if care be taken to insure that 
no substance be present which will aid 
formation of the acid. 

Iron and copper have a considerable 
influence on the rate at which sulphur- 
dyed materials tender. Their effect is 
purely catalytic and is to quicken the 
oxidation of the sulphur. Consequently 
the useful “after-treatment” of sul- 
phur-dyed cloth with copper sulphate 
must be avoided in the case of sulphur 
blacks. 

Aniline black dyeing is very largely 
carried out on cottom goods and is par- 
ticularly useful for piece dyeing and 
printing. The color is exceptionally 
fast. But all the processes at present 
in use depend on catalysts. The trans- 
formation of aniline to aniline black is 
essentially one of oxidation in an acid 
medium. Obviously it is risky pro- 
cedure to carry out an acid reaction 
on cotton fabrics. So that it becomes 
necessary to obtain methods that allow 
the black to be formed under condi- 
tions that are as mild as possible. This 
is accomplished by employing various 
salts whose function is to accelerate the 
transference of the oxygen of the oxi- 
dizer used (often soda chlorate) to the 
aniline. 

The name of the process usually in- 
dicates the catalyst used. Thus there 
are copper, vanadium and prussiate an- 
iline blacks. In Green’s process, use is 
made of paraphenylene diamine, and 
this catalyst is so efficient that it will 
allow of the aniline to be oxidized by 
means of air alone. 

In discharging para-red and similar 
colors the use of sodium-hydrosulphite 
is both desirable and possible. Print- 
ing pastes made with this discharging 
agent, however, are somewhat unstable 
and are consequently difficult to use. 
In 1904 the “Badische Anilin and Soda- 
Fabrik” discovered that sodium-hydro- 
sulphite forms stable sulphoxylic acid 
compounds with formaldehyde and that 
these on steaming have the reducing 
properties that are possessed by hydro- 
sulphites alone. These newer com- 
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pounds were rapidly used in printing; 
but while some ice colors were very 
satisfactorily discharged, others appar- 
ently withstood the reducing «ction. 
Para-red could be discharged, but not 
a-naphthylamine claret. 

To cover the poorness of the dis- 
charges, zinc oxide was incorporated 
with the formaldehyde sulphoxylic acid 
compounds. It was then . discovered 
that the zinc also acted catalytically in 
aiding the discharge. In the presence 
of zinc oxide indigo could be dis- 
charged, while without it no decompo- 
sition of the color took place at all. 
This fact led to a research for other 
catalysts. Baumann and Thescar, of 
the Manufaktur Zundel, Moscow, in- 
troduced the catalytic use of iron. Later 
C. Sunder suggested the use of anthra- 
quinone and this substance is now wide- 
ly used. Generally some 1-3 per cent 
of anthraquinone on the weight of for- 
maldehyde sulphoxylic acid is used. 

“Methylene Blue” and “Induline 
Scarlet” are two dyes among many that 
also aid in the discharge. 

So that, by use of catalysts, discharg- 
ing by means of hydrosulphites has be- 
come a simple and widely used process. 
It can be used for all ice colors. 

In some instances catalytic actions 
are disadvantageous. Hydrogen perox- 
ide is very susceptible to catalysts. If 
a piece of iron or copper be placed in 
“hydrogen peroxide solution” there is 
soon a copious effervescence, showing a 
loss of oxygen. Most peroxides and 
perborates are similarly unstable in the 
presence of small amounts of foreign 
bodies. For this reason, therefore, 
when hydrogen-peroxide is used for 
bleaching care must be taken to see that 
the apparatus is free from metallic 
catalysts. Otherwise the process rap- 
idly loses in efficiency. 

When cloth is boiled in kiers with 
lime and other alkalis there is always a 
chance of oxycellulose being formed. 
In such cases the lime catalytically aids 
the aerial oxidation of the cellulose. 
The parts of the cloth so affected give 
rise to much trouble in the subsequent 
dyeing operations. If dyeing be car- 
ried out with direct colors, then white 
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stains result, while dark patches some- 
times, though not always, occur if the 
cloth be dyed with basic dyes. 

The importance of catalysts cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. It indi- 
cates that in any treatment of fabrics 
cleanliness is. essential, for catalysts 
may be as harmful as they are use- 
ful. A catalyst, like fire, must always 
be under control. — Posselt’s Tesxtile 
Journal. 


SWISS DYE INDUSTRY FEELS 
COMPETITION OF PAST 
TWO YEARS 


A review published by the Basle 
Chamber of Commerce states that in 
1919 the Basle chemical works were 
extremely busy in supplying the demand 
from northern France, Belgium and 
Alsace. The color works were also 
busy during the whole year, and got 
behind in deliveries owing to a strike 
in August. Although the number of 
dyes offered at present does not any- 
thing like reach the variety brought on 
the market before the war, their num- 
ber is fairly numerous. 


The sale of artificial indigo suffered 
very much owing to the general trade 
depression immediately following the 
Armistice, during which time prices 
fell. It was then expected that com- 
petitors would put more goods on the 
market, which, however, did not hap- 
pen, and in the spring a reaction took 
place. The manufacture of indigo was 
hampered during the year by all kinds 
of difficulties. Whereas formerly it 
was difficult to procure sufficient acetic 
acid it became increasingly difficult to 
procure aniline oil, the price of which 
had considerably risen. 
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In spite of these difficulties, how- 
ever, manufacturers were able to ex- 
port twice as much as during the pre- 
vious year, although a considerable 
competition had set in on the part of 
British and American competitors who 
were able to increase their exports. 
Prices were about the same as in the 
previous year, but towards the end of 
the year they had to be raised owing 
to the enhanced cost of raw material 
and labor. 


Manufacturers of extracts received 
sufficient orders and were able to pro- 
cure their raw material in sufficient 
quantities. Buckthorn berries were 
procurable in larger quantities, and 
were of good quality. Tanneries were 
able to procure their usual raw mate- 
rials, and only exceptionally were they 
obliged to use stimac extract and myra- 
bolan extracts. Gallic extracts were in 
demand, and generally a good trade was 
done in tannin extracts. 

The year 1919 proved to be a satis- 
factory year for the chemical industry 
in general. The Armistice concluded 
at the end of 1918 altered the market 
possibilities, to which the industry had’ 
to adapt itself. Orders for pharma- 
ceutical chemical goods for the armies 
in the field ceased, but during the be- 
ginning of the year orders arrived from 
Eastern European countries, the stocks 
of which had entirely disappeared. The 
unprecedented drop in the exchange of 
the newly established countries, and the 
fact that German competition in the 
chemical industries set in again proved 
to be a great drawback in developing 
trade in the East. The demand for 
chemical pharmaceutical goods in the 
worl! market gradually decreased ow- 
ing to severe competition in America 
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and the Western countries, so that 
prices gradually fell. The low rate of 
exchange in Germany made business 
extremely difficult. Chemical works 
had accumulated considerable stocks, 
which had to complete with stocks held 
by the various armies which were being 
sold out. The price of alkaloids kept 
fairly high. The difficulties in procur- 
ing raw material have to an appreciable 
extent decreased. Raw material sold 
out of army stocks could be bought 
fairly cheaply. 

With regard to the year 1920 com- 
petition is very severe, and times are 
difficult for Switzerland, as she is de- 
pendent on foreign countries for the 
majority of her raw materials, includ- 
ing coal, and also owing to the ever- 
increasing cost of production. 


NORWEGIAN TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY, TOO, HAS ITS 
TROUBLES 


Mr. Aulie, secretary of the Nor- 
wegian Worsted Factories’ Associa- 
tion, stated during a conference with 
one of the representatives of “Ver- 
dens Gang,” that prospects for the 
Norwegian textile industry are unfa- 
vorable. Several of the factories are 
obliged to limit production consider- 
ably. 

This statement was confirmed by 
the directors of the Norwegian Tricot 
Manufacturers’ Association who al- 
leges that in the eastern district at 
least half of the machines in the cot- 
ton-tricot factories are not in opera- 
tion. The situation is somewhat 
better in regard to the worsted-tricot 
mills, although difficulties are ex- 
pected after January 1. 

Reasons for this unsettled condi- 
tion are to be found in the over- 
stocked world market and in the enor- 
mous import of ready-made articles. 
While in 1914, 86,645 kilos (kilo = 
2.2 pounds) of worsted-tricot articles 
were imported, 430,839 kilos were im- 
ported in 1919. During the seven 
first months of 1920 the import was 
351,688 kilos. 

The import of cotton goods is still 
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larger: In 1914, 87,342 kilos; 1919, 
%26,259 kilos; and in the first seven 
months of 1920, 475,765 kilos. There 
is scarcely any market for stockings, 
as business is completely stocked by 
foreign makes. 

Mr. Aulie was asked whether there 
would soon be a market for women’s 
cheap golf jackets in Norway. He 
replied, in substance, that golf jack- 
ets made by Norwegian factories are 
much cheaper than foreign made coats. 
Forty crowns (Norwegian crown = 
$0.268 at par of exchange) for a golf 
jacket is not a high price. The most ex- 
pensive ones, made in Norway, cost 52 
and 53 crowns, and are made of soft 
worsted. Norwegian wool is too 
coarse and foreign yarn is therefore 
being used for the finer goods. For- 
eign wool has dropped in price rela- 
tively more than the Norwegian. 
From 35 to 40 per cent of the Nor- 
wegian wool is lost in washing. The 
price at present is between 4 and 5 
crowns a kilo (kilo = 2.2 pounds). 


— AA 


CLEANING AND BLEACHING 
LINEN YARN 


linen yarn as it comes from the mill 
is a complex and by no means lasting 
fabric if subjected to damp or expo- 
sure. The reason for this is that the 
cellulose fibers are impregnated with 
and have adhering to them much un- 
stable matter—the pectins, which are 
in a marked degree suitable as a living 
medium for the organisms of decay. 
Cellulose in itself, if unchanged, is 
comparatively stable and rotproof, but 
alongside of decaying matter is soon 
acted on and rendered liable to decom- 
position. It may be premised that the 
nearer to pure cellulose the fabric is 
the more stable will be the yarn or 
cloth. 

Besides this, the cleaner the fibers 
are the better the cloth will—for aero- 
plane use, for the sake of’ example— 
absorb the varnish. The amount. of 


foreign matter, thé result of scutching, 
retting, etc., which linen yarn contains 
is remarkable. 
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In a really rough, heavy, dry-spun 

thread it is possible to extract over 50 
per cent of pectic material from the 
yarn. 
- So long as there is a shade of yellow 
in the cloth so long is foreign matter 
present. It must be remembered that 
the most highly finished yarns have a 
considerable amount of color left in 
them—disguised, however, by a shading 
of blue or violet. 


Tue ALKALI BoIL 


The boil in alkali removes much of 
the extraneous coloring matter and re- 
moves what is a natural resist or pro- 
tection which prevents the oxidizing ac- 
tion of the bleach reaching the interior 
of the fibers and adhering cells. 


Simple boiling removes much objec- 
tionable matter, but it must be remem- 
bered that what is left is even more 
liable to fermentation than in its natural 
state. Many of the insoluble pectins 
are by alkali rendered soluble, and are 
in that condition extremely liable to 
fermentation. This is very marked in 
the process of bleaching. After the 
first boil, only a few hours are neces- 
sary in warm weather for fermentation 
to be set up. 


The next process, treatment with 
bleaching solution, is interesting. Much 
of the less stable material is destroyed 
by oxidation, but at the same time there 
is a combination of many of the pectins 
with the lime and the formation of 
very stable lime compounds. One 
would almost think that these lime 
soaps act te some extent as antiseptics 
and as preservatives to the fibers. One 
thing is evident—they add weight and 
give a full, leathery feel. The next 
process, souring in weak vitriol, should 
decompose these lime salts, but in the 
writer’s opinion it is questionable if 
this change takes place. 

The sour in vitriol deposits the cling- 
ing and absorbed bleaching solution as 
sulphate of lime on the yarn. In this 
way much lime is forced into and on the 
fibers. 
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A Lonc Process 


It must be remembered that many 
bleaches and sours go to form a full 
bleach. The finishing process consists 
in treating the yarn with a soap solu- 
tion. Ammonia, sodium, and potassium 
soap are often jointly used. The re- 
sult of this is the formation of a lime 
soap on the fiber, which certainly helps 
the physical character of the thread. 
Where strength, lightness and lasting 
qualities are of paramount importance 
it is doubtful if this is the best process, 
especially if a varnish is to be applied. 
For that, clean cellulose fibers are es- 
sential. 

No Lime 


For aeroplane linen the writer thinks 
nothing but a bleach entirely free from 
lime should be used, and the yarn 
should be brought to a full half-bleach, 
the process being continued in the cloth 
to a full white. No shading colors or 
soap should be used, the last sour be- 
ing neutralized by alkali alone. 

In this way an almost pure cellulose 
thread would be obtained, and if the 
white is an objection coloring of the 
dope would rectify that. A soda bleach 
is so easily made—is, in fact, a commer- 
cial process—that there should be little 
difficulty in meeting the specification. 
It is needless to remark on the process 
by which soda bleach is made, as every 
bleacher knows that an addition of al- 
kali to ordinary bleaching solution gives 
a deposit of lime and sodium hypo- 
chlorite—Journal of the Textile Insti- 
tute. 
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Dye-a-Grams 

Now that times are so slack in the 
mills, let the efficiency expert show us 
what good he is— 

—_—O— 

—For we know that when business 
was good he was an adept at minding 
everyone’s business but his own. 

—0-- 

Generally speaking, no man appears 
great to his contemporaries. The op- 
posite is more often the case. 

—O—_ 


We are pleased to note the an- 
nouncement of so many new types of 
dyes being put on the market—but we 
would like to know where th’ Sam Hill 
are all the mills that are using these 
dyes! 

, —-0—- 

We cannot comment on the last issue 
of The Reporter owing to the fact 
that Mr. Burleson, P.G., has not yet 
delivered same. 


—O-—— 


If each of the people engaged in the 
dye industry would buy a suit of 
clothes or an overcoat or an outfit for 
the Missus, perhaps, then, they could 
sell some dyestuffs to the woolen mills! 

—o— 

First we were blessed with Profi- 
teers; now it is Tightwads. One does 
not need to hire the Lick telescope to 
see why business is stagnant! 

—-0— 

We would like to inquire, dear Ed., 
if the terms for advertisements are 2 
per cent ten or net thirty davs—or 
ninety days from the first of the fol- 
lowing? 


DYESTUFF SALESMAN 


A large manufacturer of dyestuffs who 
is making dyestuffs particularly adaptable 
for hat dyeing wishes to engage the ser- 
vices of a salesman who is acquainted 
with the hat dyers and who has been 
successful in selling dyestuffs to this 
trade. Do not apply unless you have a 
record and can produce. Address AmMErR- 
1cAN DyesturF Reporter, Box 53. 
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For some, the future is full of ra- 
diant hues; but for those who counted 
too strongly on the Roumanian order 
it is full of radiant “blues”! 

ic &. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The Transatlantic Chemical Cor- 
poration has discontinued its New 
York office and in the future will han- 
dle all business from its works offices 
at Linden, N. J. By combining the 
two offices, the company feels that it 
can serve its customers more advan- 
tageously and with greater expedi- 
tion. 


The London Board of Trade (Li- 
censing Section) states that as from 
December 2, 1920, an open general 
license has been issued for the export 
of photographic chemicals containing 
not more than 20 per cent coal-tar 
derivatives. 


Ata recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, Ltd., Sir William Alex- 
ander was appointed a director of the 
corporation. Sir William is manag- 
ing director of Charles Tennant, Sons 
& Co., Ltd., and represents the Gov- 
ernment on the board of British Cel- 
lulose and Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd. 


The Compagnie Francaise des Ex- 
traits Tinctoriaux et Tannants, of 
Havre, which manufactures dyeing 
and tanning extracts from wood, 
states that in 1919 this French indus- 
try began to recover something of 
its pre-war activity. While the im- 
ports of raw material were on a 
smaller scale than formerly, this was 
due mainly to the insufficiency of 
transportation facilities. The Havre 
company imported about 1,000 tons 
of dyewoods, and about 4,000 tons of 
quebracho wood. As in many other 
industries, the unfavorable exchange | 
situation proved a serious obstacle to | 
imports for the United States. 








The room that houses the 
di- artificial memory—the 
Du Pont Dyestuffs Library. 
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A An American Dye Industry a Fad 
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S vitally necessary for the protection of 
American Dyestuffs users as the dye 
of making plant itself, has been the work of 
ffs § the Du Pont Company in the careful col- 
eX- lection of all available data on every branch 
the of dyestuffs manufacture. 
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ons Here, in the scholastic quiet of this beauti- 
ov- ful room, our research and experimental 
el- chemists check their data against that of 
ing hundreds of recognized authorities. Here, 
contained in thousands of volumes, is the 
cumulative knowledge of all the world on 
Ei x- the subject of dyestuffs, available for the 
of use of the manufacturers of America. 
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od, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc: | 
lus- Dyestuffs Sales Department 
of 8 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The chemist carries in his mind and in his 
ivre notebook numberless details of operations, 
‘ons but it is necessary to have in the works a 
permanent memory—the library—to avoid 
s of duplication of effort in research and 
: analytical work. The Du Pont Company 
ther employs thirty-seven people in its Intelli- 
nge gence Division who devote themselves to 


j keeping the library up to the minute. 
e to 





Largest Producers of Coal+Tar 
Dyes in America 


The various groups of dyes that find appli- 
cation in daily use by the color consuming in- 


dustries are now regularly produced by this 
Company. 


In shade, s‘rength and working qualities, 


dyes bearing the “National” brand are fully 
equal to the corresponding pre-war types. 


The gradual development of these various 
groups of “National” Dyes is a triumph of 
American Dye Makers, and has materially 
contributed to the establishment of this im- 
portant National Industry. 
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